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Unconsciousness  in  Concord: 
Thoreau  Takes  the  Ether 


Michael  Gionfriddo 


In  early  May  1851,  Thoreau  submitted  to  a  full-mouth  dental 
extraction,  enjoying  the  anesthetic  effects  of  inhaled  sulfuric 
ether.  Reports  on  the  effects  of  ether  anesthesia  in  surgery  and 
dentistry  had  been  regularly  broadcast  in  the  contemporaneous 
medical  literature,  the  relative  novelty  of  the  practice  commanding 
to  an  unusual  degree  the  interest  of  doctors  and  laymen  alike. 
Thoreau's  experience,  as  we  shall  see,  was  characteristically 
paradoxical — unguarded  and  visceral  yet  insightful  and 
reflective — providing  both  fodder  for  his  journal,  part  of  which 
he  fruitfully  reworked  for  Walden,  and  food  for  thought  of  a  high 
order,  which  we,  his  dutiful  if  occasionally  perplexed  readers,  are 
digesting  to  this  day. 

Ether  in  its  various  forms  had  long  been  available  from  most 
apothecaries,  and  physicians  sometimes  employed  it  both  as  a 
topical  anodyne  and  a  palliative  agent  for  systemic  ails  (for  which 
it  was  taken  internally).  Young  Lizzie  Alcott  asked  for  a  quaff  of  it 
on  her  deathbed,  hoping  to  render  herself,  in  her  grieving  father's 
words,  "forgetful  of  this  death  I  feel."'  Its  vapors,  though,  were 
more  problematic,  at  times  producing  near  cadaveric  collapse 
(the  result,  it  was  thought,  of  asphyxia),  at  others  unchecked 
giddiness  and  exhilaration.  This  latter  effect — the  result  of  light 
dosing — was  not  lost  on  the  youth  of  the  time,  among  them  fair 
Harvardians,  whose  recreational  use  of  the  drug  resulted  in  what 
social  critics  called  "ether  frolics,"  the  vapors  being  the  partiers' 
delight.  Thoreau  is  silent  on  the  subject,  as  he  is  the  laughing 
gas  binges  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  at  which  scampish 
classmates  employed  inhaled  nitrous  oxide  for  similar  sport.-  We 
do,  however,  know  that  his  college  friend  A.  G.  Peabody,  in  a 
letter  of  May  30,  1836,  wrote  him  about  an  incident  in  which 
fellow  undergraduate  Henry  Jacob  Bigelow  administered  a  dose 
to  Samuel  Hildreth:  "It  produced  great  effect  on  him,"  wrote 
Peabody.  "He  seemed  to  be  as  happy  as  a  mortal  could  desire, 
talked  with  Shakespeare,  Milton  &c.,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  at 
home  with  them."^  Heady  stuff  indeed  to  greet  a  bookish  nineteen- 
year-old  at  home  in  Concord. 

Though  Thoreau  might  have  skipped  the  frolics,  he  would 
have  invited  the  vapors  as  he  sat  in  his  dentist's  chair  some  years 
later.  Nineteenth-century  dentistry  could  be  brutal  business, 
occasionally  on  a  par  with  operative  procedures  generally.  Prior 
to  1 846,  surgeons  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  operated 


only  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  no  operation  was  without  its 
terrors.  Simple  amputations  (clinically  among  the  easiest  if  most 
gruesome  procedures  to  perform)  typically  took  no  longer  than 
tooth  extractions,  the  shock  blunted  only  by  the  effects  of  imperfect 
preparations  such  as  laudanum.  "What  surgeon  is  there,"  wrote 
Dr.  John  Collins  Warren,  the  senior  member  of  the  Hospital's 
Visiting  Surgical  Staff  (and  one  of  Thoreau's  undergraduate 
instructors),  "who  has  not  felt,  while  witnessing  the  distress  of 
long  painfiil  operations,  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  to  which  no  habit 
could  render  him  insensible!"  And,  worse,  "How  many  surgeons 
have  had  the  pain  of  witnessing  the  failure  of  the  patient  fi-om  the 
shock  of  a  severe  surgical  operation!"'^ 

The  terrain  changed  dramatically  on  October  16,  1846, 
when  the  sixty-eight-year-old  Warren  allowed  the  young  Boston 
dentist  William  T.  G.  Morton  to  attempt  a  public  demonstration 
of  ether  anesthesia — the  controlled  use,  that  is,  of  the  vapors  of 
sulfuric  ether  safely  to  render  a  patient  insensible  to  pain.  It  was  a 
simple  case — surgical  address  of  a  vascular  tumor  on  the  left  jaw 
of  a  twenty-one-year-old  Boston  printer — but  it  was  a  success, 
one  that  changed  the  course  of  medicine  forever.'  "A  new  era," 
glowed  Warren, 

has  opened  to  the  operating  surgeon!  His  visitation  on 
the  most  delicate  parts  are  performed,  not  only  without 
the  agonizing  screams  [but]  occasionally  even  with 
the  expression  of  pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  drawing  the  knife  over 
the  delicate  skin  of  the  face  might  produce  a  sensation 
of  unmixed  delight!  that  the  turning  and  twisting  of 
instruments  in  the  most  sensitive  bladder  might  be 
accompanied  by  a  beautiful  dream!  that  the  contorting  of 
anchylosed  joints  should  co-exist  with  celestial  vision!^ 
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Thoreau,  thankfully,  ne\  er  suffered  anchylosed  joints,  and 
his  bladder  ser\  ed  him  well  enough,  as  he  informs  us  in  Walden, 
to  "water"  Concord's  rare  flora,  "which  might  have  withered  else 
in  dry  seasons,"''  a  punning  reference  to  urinating  freely  while 
out  and  about  in  neighboring  fields.  But  given  his  profound 
ambi\'alence  about  everything  from  the  food  he  ate  to  the  waste 
he  deposited,*  he  might  have  done  some  withering  of  his  own 
in  the  face  of  Warren's  peals  about  the  twisting  of  surgical 
instruments  in  the  abdominal  organs. 

Quaintly  teasing  out  hints  of  surmise  after  performing  some 
200  ether  cases,  Dr.  Warren  opined  that 

the  intellectual  phenomena  ...  are  principally  of  two 
kinds, — the  gay,  and  the  lachrymose.  The  former,  most 
frequent  in  males;  the  latter  in  females;  in  both  the 
most  prominent  trait  of  character  is  apt  to  be  displayed 
and  exaggerated  [under  the  influence  of  ether].  .  .  . 
The  young  man,  whether  in  a  state  of  somnolence, 
or  of  excitement,  has  visions  of  rioting,  travel,  happy 
meetings  with  distant  friends,  and  many  enjoy  the  idea 
of  the  rapid  motion  of  the  rail-cars.  A  sea-captain  made 
a  voyage  to  Sumatra,  and  triumphantly  repulsed  a  host 
of  Malays.  .  .  .'* 

Another  patient  imagined  "he  saw  the  twelve  apostles,  one  of 
whom  assured  him  that  the  success  of  this  operation  would  serve 
as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity."'"  And  Warren's 
young  colleague  Dr.  Henry  Jacob  Bigelow — the  same  Bigelow 
who  had,  ten  years  earlier,  induced  young  Hildreth  to  take  a 
breath  of  nitrous  oxide — described  a  series  of  dental  patients, 
among  them  a  "boy  of  16,  of  medium  stature  and  strength  [who] 
had  a  dream  of  Napoleon...."" 

No  Malays  for  Thoreau,  no  apostles,  no  Napoleon:  "If  I  have 
got  false  teeth,"  he  journalized,  "I  trust  I  have  not  got  a  false 
conscience.  It  is  safer  to  employ  the  dentist  than  the  priest  to 
repair  the  deficiencies  of  Nature."  The  dull  equation  of  false  teeth 
with  a  false  conscience  is  at  best  manufactured  philosophizing. 
But  it  served  him  well  enough.  "By  taking  the  ether  the  other 
day  I  was  convinced  how  far  asunder  a  man  could  be  separated 
from  his  senses."'-  Thoreau,  though,  knew  that  separating  a  man 
from  his  senses  was  risky:  "With  thinking,"  he  wrote  in  Walden, 
in  a  passage  most  likely  added  to  the  draft  manuscript  after  his 
dental  work,'^ 

we  may  be  beside  ourselves  in  a  sane  sense.  By  a 
conscious  effort  of  the  mind  we  can  stand  aloof  from 
actions  and  their  consequences,  and  all  things,  good  and 
bad,  go  by  us  like  a  torrent.  We  are  not  wholly  involved 
in  Nature.  I  may  be  either  the  drift-wood  in  the  stream 
or  Indra  in  the  sky  looking  down  on  it. . .  .  I  only  know 
myself  as  a  human  entity;  the  scene,  so  to  speak,  of 
thoughts  and  affections  and  am  sensible  of  a  certain 
doubleness  by  which  I  can  stand  as  remote  from  myself 
as  from  another.  However  intense  my  experience,  I  am 
conscious  of  the  presence  and  criticism  of  a  part  of  me, 
which,  as  it  were,  is  not  a  part  of  me,  but  spectator, 
sharing  no  experience,  but  taking  note  of  it;  and  that  is 
no  more  I  than  it  is  you.''' 

Here  is  Thoreau  in  his  journal  after  the  dentist's  chair: 

You  are  told  that  it  will  make  you  unconscious — but  no 


one  can  imagine  what  it  is  to  be  unconscious — how  far 
removed  from  the  state  of  consciousness  &  all  that  we 
call  "this  world"  until  he  has  experienced  it.  The  value 
of  the  experiment  is  that  it  does  give  you  experience 
of  an  interxal  as  between  one  life  and  another — A 
greater  space  than  you  ever  travelled.  [Y]ou  are  a  sane 
mind  with  out  organs — groping  for  organs — which 
if  it  did  not  soon  recover  its  old  sense  would  get  new 
ones — You  expand  like  a  seed  in  the  ground.  You  exist 
in  your  roots — like  a  tree  in  the  winter.  If  you  have  an 
inclination  to  travel  take  the  ether — you  go  beyond  the 
furthest  star. 

"You  exist  in  your  roots — like  a  tree  in  the  winter":  the  imagery 
wouldn't  have  surprised  Dr.  Warren;  he  would  have  said 
Thoreau' s  "gay"  cerebral  functions,  under  the  influence  of  the 
vapors,  directed  him  to  go  where  he  most  liked  going:  into 
the  woods.  But  what  to  make  of  Thoreau' s  weirdly  evocative 
"sane  mind  with  out  organs — groping  for  organs — which  if 
it  did  not  soon  recover  its  old  sense  would  get  new  ones,"  the 
syntax  as  rattled  perhaps  as  the  young  man  producing  it?  Talk 
of  "doubleness"!  For  better  or  worse,  Thoreau  is  again  where 
he  often  went:  in  towards  the  stalk  of  a  mortal  body  with  all  its 
slops  and  strains. 

Thoreau  ended  his  entry  with  a  quiet  if  somewhat  opaque 
few  lines: 

It  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  take  ether  who  in  their  sane 
&  waking  hours  are  ever  translated  by  a  thought — nor 
for  them  to  see  with  their  hindheads — who  sometimes 
see  with  their  foreheads — nor  listen  to  the  spiritual 
knockings  who  attend  to  the  intimations  of  reason  & 
conscience. 

Few  would  prefer  "translation  by  thought"  to  the  ethereal  vapors 
when  faced  with  dental  work  such  as  Thoreau' s .  But  the  comparison 
of  ether's  effect  to  "spiritual  knockings" — transcendental 
nothings,  the  squirrelly  evidence  of  otherworldly  visitations 
in  the  parlor  game  religiosity  of  dimwitted  townsmen" — is 
particularly  revealing.  As  one  who  dallied  on  the  precipice  of 
nothing  short  of  amorality  in  the  realization  that  we  can  void  our 
conscience  as  easily  as  we  do  our  urine — that  "by  a  conscious 
effort  of  the  mind  we  can  stand  aloof  from  actions,"  that  "their 
consequences,  good  and  bad,  go  by  as  like  a  torrent,"  presumably 
leaving  us  untouched  and  unmoved — the  emergent  Thoreau  of 
the  book  Walden,  with  all  his  creaturely  failings,  was  nonetheless 
seeing  clearly  enough,  as  he  most  always  did,  to  choose  in  the 
end  reason  and  conscience  over  spiritual  knockings. 

In  the  first  version  of  Walden,  composed  well  before  his 
experience  with  the  dentist,  he  noted  that  some  of  his  townsmen 
had  a  "vast  appetite"  for  local  news 

and  such  sound  digestive  organs  that  they  can  sit 
forever  in  public  avenues  without  stirring  and  let  it 
simmer  and  whisper  through  them  like  the  Etesian 
winds — or  as  if  inhaling  ether — it  only  producing 
numbness  and  insensibility  to  pain,  without  affecting 
the  consciousness.  I  hardly  ever  failed  ...  to  see  a  row 
of  such  worthies  .  .  .  their  eyes  glancing  along  the  line 
this  way  and  that  from  time  to  time  with  a  voluptuous 
expression  of  satisfaction.  .  .  .'* 
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This  is  a  passage  he  liked  well  enough  to  retain  throughout 
the  drafting  process."  (Warren  himself  had  written  that  "the 
tactile  sensation  may  be  suspended  without  suspension  of  the 
intellect.'"^)  This  mild  description  didn't  originate  in  the  ether 
frolics  of  his  coevals  at  college.  Most  likely,  Thoreau  was 
referring  to  a  piece  by  Lidian  Emerson's  brother,  Dr.  Charles  T. 
Jackson  (Morton's  erstwhile  teacher  who  quarrelsomely  entered 
a  claim  of  his  own  to  priority  of  invention  with  respect  to  ether 
anesthesia,  ultimately  arguing  his  case  to  the  United  States 
Congress).  In  1 848,  Jackson  described  self-experimentation  with 
the  vapors,  noting  "coolness,  then  warmth  and  fiillness  of  the 
head  and  chest, — exhilaration  and  giddiness, — numbness  ...  a 
state  of  reverie,  and  soon  entire  unconscious  .  .  .  giddiness,  but 
with  no  desire  to  move.'"''  Tellingly,  he  also  described  "a  strange 
thrilling  in  the  body"  as  he  emerged  from  the  ethereal  mists, 
perhaps  something  of  what  Thoreau  imagined  simmering  in  and 
whispering  through  the  digestive  organs  of  village  worthies  who 
took  the  news  and  then,  as  if  etherized,  "sat  on  a  ladder  sunning 
themselves"  or  leaned  "against  a  bam  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets, — like  caryatides.  .  .  ."-"  Jackson's  account  might  also 
have  given  Thoreau  a  pivotal  phrase  with  which  to  construct  the 
opening  lines  of  "Higher  Laws,"  the  woodsman  admitting  he  felt 
a  "strange  thrill"  of  savage  delight  at  the  prospect  of  seizing  a 
woodchuck  and  devouring  it  raw.-' 

A  week  or  two  after  his  dental  work,  Thoreau  commented 
that,  "looking  into  a  book  on  dentistry,"  he  found  "a  list  of 
authors  who  had  written  on  this  subject.  There  were  Ran  &  Tan 
and  Yungerman — &  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  was 
nothing  in  a  name — It  was  as  if  they  had  been  named  by  the 
child's  rigmarole  of  lery  ichery  van  tittle  tol  tan  &c — "  Or  as  if 
they  had  been  named  by  a  playftil  Henry  David;  the  reference  is 
sketchy  at  best.  His  interest  assuredly  wasn't  dentistry.  If  he  were 
for  the  moment  indulging  himself  in  a  comical  naming  game, 
what  came  next  was  altogether  different:  "I  saw  in  my  mind  a 
herd  of  wild  creatures  swarming  over  the  earth — and  to  each  one 
its  own  herdsman  had  affrxed  some  barbarous  name  or  sound 
or  syllables,  his  own  dialect — so  in  a  thousand  languages,"  a 
thought  on  which  he  immediately  capitalized.  "We  seem  to  be 
distinct  ourselves,  never  repeated — &  yet  we  bear  no  names 
which  express  a  proportionate  distinctness.  .  .  ."--  All  thoughts 
of  doublenesss  have  gone  by  the  wayside.  In  a  passage  that  owes 
much  to  dreaming — one  that  seems  intriguingly  close  to  ethereal 
dreaming — we  are  firmly  rooted  in  Thoreau' s  elemental  need  to 
name  things  accurately,  all  things  everywhere. 

On  January  25,  1856,  Thoreau  remarked  the  opening  of  a 
pitch  pine  cone:  "If  you  would  be  convinced  how  differently 
armed  the  squirrel  is  naturally  for  dealing  with  pitch  pine  cones, 
just  try  to  get  one  off  with  your  teeth" — a  dicey  proposition, 
especially  if  you  wore  dentures.  A  man  who  tries  the  pitch  pine 
cone,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  knife,  "will  be  constrained  to  confess 
that  the  squirrel  earns  his  dinner.  It  is  a  rugged  customer,  and 
will  make  your  fingers  bleed."  Had  his?  we  wonder,  imagining 
he  might  have  flecked  a  bit  of  flesh  along  with  whatever  else  in 
his  attic  room  on  a  winter's  eve.  "But  so  is  a  man  commonly 
a  locked-up  chest  to  us,"  he  continues,  "to  open  whom,  unless 
we  have  the  key  of  sympathy,  will  make  our  hearts  bleed."  And 
then,  wonderfully,  gripped  by  reverie,  he  is  back  to  his  dream 
of  existing  in  one's  roots,  like  a  tree  in  winter:  "The  elms,  they 
adjourn  not  night  nor  day;  they  pair  not  off.  They  stand  for 
magnificence.  .  .  ."  So,  perhaps  dreaming  a  bit  still,  he  begins 
his  entry  of  the  twenty-sixth  with  his  only  other  reference  to 
the  ether  experience:  "When  I  took  the  ether  my  consciousness 


amounted  to  this:  I  put  my  finger  on  myself  in  order  to  keep  the 
place,  otherwise  I  should  never  have  returned  to  this  world."  -' 

He  needn't  have  worried.  Surgeons  would  not  easily  breach 
the  thoracic  cavity  for  decades,  the  human  chest  remaining  locked 
to  the  scalpel  if  not  to  the  key  of  sympathy.  But  wafting  souls 
returned  always.  Where  Dr.  Warren  noted  no  "fatal  terminations" 
among  the  thousands  of  dental  procedures  done  under  ether,^'* 
Thoreau  relaxed  to  speak  of  a  consciousness  not  riven  into 
parts — a  sane  mind  without  organs,  groping  for  organs — but  one 
of  expansive  human  yearning,  an  almost  reverential  compact 
with  this  world,  not  the  next. 
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"  Thoreau,  Journal  3,  230  (May  21,1851). 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  The  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  I  'ol.  8,  eds. 
Bradford  Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen  (Boston:  Houghton  Mitflin  Co.,  1906), 
142-43. 

-■*  Warren,  Etherization,  32. 


Building  a  Thoreau  Library 

Tom  Potter 


Each  time  I  arri\  e  in  Concord  for  the  July  Annual  Gathering, 
the  question  comes  up  regarding  books  by  and  about 
Thoreau.  These  requests  usually  come  from  folks  who  are 
relati\ely  nev\  to  the  world  of  Thoreau  and  seem  overwhelmed 
by  the  many  and  varied  works  on  the  market.  Having  had  the 
opportunity  o\er  the  years  of  reading  most  of  the  materials,  both 
scholarly  and  popular,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
a  basic  collection  that  is  useftil  for  enthusiasts  with  a  variety  of 
levels  of  interests. 

In  trying  to  create  a  list  of  books  that  I  feel  are  most  accessible 
and  helpftil,  I  go  back  to  the  ones  I  most  often  refer  to.  For  this 
short  review,  I  have  chosen  books  that  seem  most  approachable 
for  the  general  reader  regarding  Thoreau's  life  and  works.  I  do 
this  aware  that  others  may  have  additions  or  criticism.  That  is 
always  the  case  when  trying  to  seek  an  abbreviated  bibliography 
of  anyone  with  the  stature  and  historical  significance  of  one  such 
as  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 

In  biographies,  there  are  two  that  are  must-reads  for  an 
understanding  of  Thoreau's  life  and  times.  The  first  one,  referred  to 
in  any  work  on  Thoreau,  is  Walter  Harding's  definitive  biography. 
The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau,  originally  published  by  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  in  1965.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  re-issued  by  Princeton 
University  Press  and  also  by  Dover  Books,  the  latter  containing 
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additional  notes.  All  studies  of  Thoreau  begin  here.  Another 
important  biographical  work  is  that  by  Robert  D.  Richardson, 
Jr.,  Henry  David  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind,  published  by  the 
University  of  California  Press  in  1986. 

There  are  many  books  and  collections  of  essays  about 
Thoreau,  and  it  is  challenging  to  make  the  right  choice  when  fijnds 
are  scarce.  One  I  turn  to  frequently  is  The  Cambridge  Companion 
to  He/vy  David  Thoreau,  edited  by  Joel  Myerson.  This  collection, 
published  in  1 995,  contains  a  "who's  who"  of  Thoreau  scholarship. 
Essays  by  Harding  and  Richardson  are  included,  as  well  as  ones 
by  such  scholars  as  Robert  Sattelmeyer,  Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell, 
Richard  J.  Schneider,  Ronald  Hoag,  Joseph  J.  Moldenhauer,  Len 
Gougeon,  Lawrence  Buell,  and  several  other  well-known  Thoreau 
experts.  Such  topics  as  Thoreau's  nature  studies,  poetry,  and 
his  two  major  books,  Walden  and  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  are  included  in  this  collection.  More  recently, 
Sandra  Petrulionis  and  Laura  Dassow  Walls  have  edited  a 
collection  of  essays  by  a  number  of  scholars.  More  Day  to  Dawn: 
Thoreau  s  'Walden  'For  the  Twenty-first  Century,  published  by  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  in  2006. 

Examples  of  Thoreau's  writings  with  annotations  are  helpful 
when  trying  to  read  his  work  in  the  context  of  both  his  times  and 
ours.  A  number  of  these  annotated  works  are  available.  I  frequently 
refer  to  The  Annotated  Walden  by  Philip  Van  Doren  Stem,  an 
oversized  volume  that  includes  a  chronology  of  Thoreau's  life, 
a  number  of  excellent  illustrations  of  Concord,  as  well  as  other 
references  by  Thoreau.  The  text  of  "Civil  Disobedience"  is  also 
included.  First  published  in  1970  by  Clarkson  N.  Potter,  it  was 
later  reprinted  by  Barnes  and  Noble  in  1992.  This  is  a  one-volume 


Emerson's  study. 

Fnim  the  Walter  Harding  Cnlleclion  (The  Thoreau  Socien'  Collcctioiis  at  the  Thoreau  inslilule  al  Walden  Hoods) 
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reference  to  a  good  bit  of  Thoreauviana  that  can  be  easily  found  in 
used  boolcstores  and  online.  The  single  most  usefiil  collection  of 
Thoreau's  essays,  which  includes  excellent  annotations,  is  edited 
by  Lewis  Hyde  and  published  by  North  Point  Press.  This  volume, 
titled  The  Essays  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  was  published  in  2002, 
and  in  it  Hyde  pays  tribute  to  the  assistance  of  Bradley  P.  Dean  for 
much  of  the  annotation  contained  in  the  volume. 

Thoreau's  journals  are  a  challenge  to  find  for  purchase  or  to 
read  in  their  entirety.  A  number  of  collections  abbreviate  the  work 
for  easier  enjoyment.  Although  not  created  for  scholarly  work, 
they  are  helpfiil  in  getting  a  sense  of  how  he  approached  his  work. 
A  recent,  handsome  volume  published  by  Yale  University  Press  in 
2007  and  edited  by  Jeffrey  Cramer  of  the  Thoreau  Institute  is  titled 
/  to  Myself:  An  Annotated  Selection  from  the  Journal  of  Henry 
D.  Thoreau.  A  very  readable  book  of  Thoreau's  nature  study  and 
interpretations  is  Robert  Kuhn  McGregor's  A  Wider  View  of  the 
Universe,  published  in  1997  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Press. 

There  are  several  collections  of  aphorisms  and  thoughts 
by  Thoreau.  Edwin  Way  Teale  published  a  wonderflil  book. 
The  Thoughts  of  Thoreau.  First  out  in  1 962  by  Dodd,  Mead,  it 
was  later  reissued  by  the  same  company  in  1987.  The  chapters 
are  based  around  like-minded  topics.  I  fi-equently  refer  to  this 
collection  when  working  on  lectures.  Another  easy-to-use  volume 
Simplify,  Simplify,  edited  by  K.  P.  Van  Anglen  was  published  in 
1996  by  Columbia  University  Press  and  has  recently  been  reissued 
in  paperback.  Jeffrey  Cramer  has  edited  a  new  and  expanded 
collection  of  Thoreau's  quotations  published  by  Princeton 
University  Press  titled  The  Quotable  Thoreau. 

One  cannot  fially  understand  Thoreau  without  some 
awareness  of  the  surrounding  influences  on  his  life  and  times. 
There  are  several  works  that  I  find  helpful  for  this.  First,  there  are 
two  biographies  on  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  that  are  rich  in  content 
and  also  very  readable.  Robert  Richardson's  Emerson:  The  Mind 
on  Fire  published  in  1995  by  the  University  of  California  Press 
is  a  very  thorough  study  of  Emerson's  life  and  work.  Another 
is  Emerson  Among  the  Eccentrics:  A  Group  Portrait  by  Carlos 
Baker  and  published  in  1996  by  Viking.  These  two  books  provide 
an  excellent  insight  into  the  minds  and  times  of  a  number  of 
influential  figures  in  Thoreau's  own  development. 

Finally,  if  one  can  ever  come  to  closure  on  the  rich  world  of 
Thoreau-related  literature,  there  are  two  other  books  that  I  find 
helpfial  as  references  to  Thoreau's  time  and  world.  The  first,  edited 
by  Lawrence  Buell,  is  The  American  Transcendentalists:  Essential 
Writings.  This  is  a  Modem  Library  paperback  edition  published  in 
2006.  It  provides  excellent  brief  biographies  of  many  influential 
transcendental  thinkers  and  includes  samples  of  their  writings.  Its 
well-worn  pages  are  always  within  reach  on  my  writing  desk.  In 
1980,  Paul  Brooks  wrote  a  wonderful,  small  volume  about  the 
town  of  Concord  in  1 846.  The  People  of  Concord:  One  Year  in  the 
Flowering  of  New  England  is  the  story  of  the  town  and  some  of 
its  people  during  that  exciting  period.  It  was  published  by  Globe 
Pequot  Press  of  Chester,  CT. 

These  titles  and  comments  are  written  as  a  guide  for  those 
who  are  seeking  some  of  the  more  useful  materials  about  Thoreau 
and  his  times.  In  my  opinion  these  books  are  helpful  because  they 
are  approachable  by  both  the  scholar,  laying  a  foundation  for  his 
or  her  more  advanced  work,  and  the  person  seeking  personal 
growth  in  an  understanding  of  Thoreau  and  his  influence.  I  hope 
this  effort  will  be  helpfiil  as  you  seek  to  enlarge  your  Thoreau 
collection  and  gain  more  understanding  of  this  exciting  man  of 
his  time  and  ours. 


Honoring  Thoreau,  Part  2 

Richard  E.  Winslow  III 

I  once  asked  myself,  "How  can  I  show  my  respect  for  Henry 
David  Thoreau  above  and  beyond  the  usual  fidelity  to  his  life 
and  work?"  I  had  read  his  books,  walked  the  Harvard  yard, 
swam  in  Walden,  paddled  the  rivers  and  lakes  in  the  Maine  woods 
and  climbed  the  Cape  Cod  sand  dunes.  But  for  me,  that  was  not 
enough. 

I  resolved  to  devote  time  in  research  at  libraries  in  hopes  of 
finding  reviews,  lecture  announcements,  obituaries — anything 
relevant  on  the  man.  About  twenty  years  ago  I  mailed  my  first 
item,  a  previously  unknown  1854  Walden  review  from  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Portsmouth  (NH)  Journal  of  Literature 
and  Politics,  to  Walter  Harding,  founding  editor  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  Bulletin.  Since  then,  many  of  my  submissions,  especially 
nineteenth-century  items,  have  been  faithfiilly  printed  in  the 
Bulletin. 

What  have  I  learned  from  this  ongoing  research?  Let  me  start 
by  saying  that  I  once  talked  informally  with  a  well-known  and 
respected  American  literature  critic  and  poet  at  a  nature  writer's 
conference  in  Colorado.  "You  know,  Dick,"  my  fi-iend  said  to  me, 
"I  can  mention  this  to  you  because  you  are  an  older  person.  I  knew 
both  Wallace  Stegner  and  Ed  Abbey.  Since  their  passings,  they 
have  been  transformed  into  legends,  becoming  so  mythologized 
and  canonized  that  it  goes  far  beyond  what  they  were  in  life." 
With  the  passage  of  time  a  mellowing  process  almost  inevitably 
alters  a  deceased  author's  legacy. 

In  a  like  manner,  as  I  analyzed  Thoreau's  literary  reception 
during  and  after  his  lifetime,  I  saw — long  before  its  application 
to  Stegner  and  Abbey — the  same  basic  principle  in  place.  That 
is  to  say,  a  living,  important,  controversial  writer,  once  he  or  she 
passes  on,  evolves  into  a  deity  for  his  age  and  succeeding  ones. 

During  the  1840s,  1850s  and  the  1860s,  hostile  critics 
called  Thoreau,  among  other  things,  "an  eccentric  hermit," 
"a  disciple  of  Emerson,"  and  a  "Pagan."  These  harsh,  prickly 
reviews,  contrasting  with  more  positive  ones,  reveal  at  least  to 
me,  the  "real"  humanized  Thoreau,  oftentimes  a  far  cry  from  the 
twentieth-  and  twenty-first-century  idol  and  plaster  saint  icon  he 
has  since  become. 

From  these  contemporary  materials  I  ascertained  that  Thoreau 
was  far  better  known  during  his  lifetime  than  commonly  believed, 
my  discoveries  concurring  with  existing  scholarship.  Heretofore 
un-researched  metropolitan,  town,  and  even  village  newspapers 
have  yielded  much  vital  information  on  Thoreau.  During  his  time, 
he  was,  indeed,  covered  by  reports  and  reviewers. 

What  is  my  plan  for  the  fiiture?  I  shall  continue  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  more  Thoreau  materials.  Such  a  task  of  researching 
old  newspapers,  often  tedious  and  not  for  everyone,  may  be  hard 
on  the  eyes,  poring  over  microfilm  fi-ames.  Every  now  and  then, 
however,  a  discovery  leaps  out  of  the  page  on  the  reader's  screen. 
Rare  as  these  occasions  are,  I  have  always  found  my  spirits,  my 
digestion,  and  my  night's  sleep  are  vastly  improved.  Maybe  in  the 
fiiture  either  I  or  someone  else  may  yet  discover  elusive,  evasive 
contemporary  1 854  Walden  reviews  still  waiting  to  be  found.  To 
this  aim,  I  gladly  pass  on  my  motto,  "Keep  hunting,"  to  others. 
Serving  Thoreau  as  a  researcher  affords  a  most  rewarding  quest.  I 
expect  from  time  to  time  to  publish  fiirther  findings  in  the  Thoreau 
Society  Bulletin. 

Here,  now,  are  the  gathered  fiiiits  of  my  labors  over  the  past 


several  years.  The  following  bibliographic  list  of  63  reviews  and 
comments  on  Thoreau  is  based  on  a  set  of  photocopies  taken  from 
the  original  publications.  These  photocopies  are  now  deposited  in 
the  Thoreau  Society  Archives,  housed  at  the  Henley  Library  of  the 
Walden  Woods  Project  in  Lincoln.  The  citation  form  follows  that 
established  by  Gary  Schamhorst  in  his  Heniy  David  Thoreau:  An 
Annotated  Bibliography  of  Comment  and  Criticism  before  1900 
(New  York:  Garland,  1992).  The  numbers  follow  Schamhorst's 
work.  For  the  work  of  sorting,  formatting,  and  annotating  the 
items,  I  want  to  thank  Tyler  Reeb  of  the  English  department  of  the 
Claremont  Graduate  University.' 


1865 


602a  "Literary  Notices,"  review  of  Cape  Cod,  Worcester  (MA) 

Daily  Spy,  29  March  1 865,  2:1. 

"Nothing  escaped  the  obser\ation  of  this  fresh  and  original 
spirit.  Sterile  and  uninteresting  to  other  travelers,  it  was  a  kind 
of  Promised  Land  to  him.  Ever>'  rood  of  that  sandy  peninsula 
was  for  his  eyes  co\ered  with  ftaiitfiilness  and  bloom.  .  .  .  His 
topics  afford  opportunities  for  fine  bits  of  moralizing,  sometimes 
playfial,  sometimes  pathetic,  which  gi\e  additional  attracti\ eness 
to  his  fine  natural  descriptions." 

620a  "New  Publications,"  re\'iew  of  Cape  Cod,  Washington 
(DC)  Sunday  Morning  Chronicle,  30  April  1 865,  2:4. 
Calls  the  book  "a  delicious  work,  \\orthy  of  the  fame  of  this 

quiet,  fascinating  and  natural  writer.  . .  .  We  heartily  commend  it 

to  refined  and  intelligent  readers." 

627a  Ion,  "Waifs  from  an  Estray,"  Portsmouth  (NH)  Daily 

Morning  Chronicle,  25  May  1865,  2:3. 

Anonymous  author  describes  the  deforestation  on  Sagamore 
Creek  near  Portsmouth.  "And,  as  I  ramble  over  the  territor>'  here, 
often  meeting  piles  of  fagots — mere  bushes — tied  in  bundles  for 
fiiel,  I  can  verify  Thoreau's  prediction  'that  soon  the  desolators 
will  be  chopping  down  the  whortleberry  bushes  even.'" 

634a  "The  Editor's  Repository,"  review  of  Cape  Cod,  The 
Ladies  'Repository:  A  Monthly  Periodical  Devoted  to 
Literature  and  Religion,  25  (June  1865),  380. 
"Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  sprightly  writer,  telling  a  good  story  or 
describing  a  scene  with  a  relish  that  enables  the  reader  to  enjoy 
it  as  well  as  himself  We  are  entering  the  warm  days  of  Summer, 
when  thousands  are  thinking  of  their  holiday  excursions,  and 
thousands  more  are  sighing  o\  er  their  inability  to  take  any.  To 
both  classes  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Thoreau's  books.  Those 
who  visit  'Cape  Cod,'  'The  Maine  Woods,'  or  the  'Concord  and 
Merrimack,'  should  have  these  books  to  add  relish  to  the  trip; 
and  those  who  must  stay  at  home,  can  enjoy  almost  as  much  and 
sa\e  no  little  labor  and  fatigue  by  reading  about  them." 

646a  "Three  Weeks  on  Cape  Cod,"  review  of  Cape  Cod, 
Worcester  (MA)  Daily  Spy,  26  July  1 865,  1 :2-3. 
After  quoting  extensively  from  the  book,  the  reviewer 
concludes:  "Readers  will  have  great  pleasure  in  following  this 
keen-eyed  wanderer  until  he  returned  to  Concord,  with  the  sand 
of  Provincetown  still  in  his  shoes,  and  a  roar  in  his  ears  for  a 
week  afterwards  as  if  he  'lived  in  a  shell.'" 

648a  "Books  Received,"  review  of  Letters  to  Various  Persons, 
Christian  Witness  &  Church  Advocate,  28  July  1865,  2:6. 
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"The  admirers  of  this  eccentric  but  ver>'  intellectual  wxiter 
will  be  glad  to  receive  these  letters.'" 

654a  "New  Publications,"  review  of  Letters  to  Various  Persons, 

New  England  Farmer,  5  August  1865,  2:3. 

"WTiatexer  was  peculiar  in  the  genius  and  habits  of  this  man 
was  evidently  bom  in  the  blood,  and  we  cannot  see  that  years 
added  anything  to  his  eccentricity  or  intensified  in  any  degree  his 
indi\'iduality.  We  w ould  ha\ e  liked  to  see  in  this  \olume  more 
letters  of  a  domestic  nature,  to  the  members  of  his  own  family,  if 
such  exist  and  could  ha\  e  been  published  w  ithout  impropriety. 
Thoreau  w  as  neither  a  cynic  nor  a  hermit,  though  many  so 
understood  him,  and  of  all  nature,  which  he  loved  and  delighted 
in,  we  think  he  lo\ed  nothing  so  well  as  a  true,  and  elevated 
human  nature." 

664a  Portsmouth  (NHj  Daily  Morning  Chronicle,  24  August 
1865,4:1. 
Reprints  Thoreau's  poem,  "The  Fisher's  Boy." 

1866 

725a  "Books  Received,"  review  of  A  Yankee  in  Canada, 
Christian  Witness  &  Church  Advocate,  21  September 
1866,2:5-6. 
"A  very  readable  book.  Little  as  we  agree  with  many  of  the 

views  which  constantly  crop  out  of  Mr.  Thoreau's  v\Titings,  there 

is  so  much  freshness  and  reality  about  all  he  v\Tites  that  we  have 

always  read  him  with  very  great  pleasure." 

730a  "New  Books,"  review  of  A  Yankee  in  Canada,  Worcester 

(MA)  Daily  Spy,  22  September  1866,  2:2. 

"Of  all  the  men  who  'speak  to  us  from  their  graves,'  few 
command  so  fi-iendly  and  increasing  audience  as  Henry  Thoreau. 
Those  who  have  thought  his  life  a  barren  waste,  confess  now 
there  was  more  in  it  than  they  knew,  and  that  even  his  memory 
smells  sweet  and  blossoms  in  the  dust.  .  .  .  His  descriptions  are 
fresh,  simple,  and  original,  and  the  whole  narratixe  is  full  of 
good  sense  and  good  wit.  The  occasional  papers  here  preserved 
include  one  on  'Civil  Disobedience'  in  which  Thoreau  relates 
how  he  w  as  thrown  into  prison  for  refiising  to  be  taxed,  and 
developes  his  theor)'  of  indi\  idual  duty  to  society  and  the  state. 
He  was  altogether  wrong  and  foolish  in  that  matter,  but  not  so 
foolish  as  the  Dogberry  sheriff  who  put  him  in  jail." 

736a  "The  Yankee  in  Canada;  w  ith  Anti-Slavery  and  other 
Reform  Papers,"  Worcester  (MA)  Evening  Gazette,  25  September 
1866,2:2. 

"The  late  Mr.  Thoreau  so  far  did  violence  to  his  hermitical 
nature  in  the  year  1850  as  to  join  a  'cheap  excursion'  party 
to  Montreal  and  Quebec.  ...  No  other  one  of  the  1500 
excursionists  saw  so  much  on  the  trip  as  did  Thoreau,  and 
certainly  none  could  write  half  so  charming  an  account  of  it." 
The  reviewer  describes  the  anti-slavery  and  reform  essays  in  the 
book  as  "stamped  with  the  particular  genius  of  the  author." 

743a  "A  Yankee  in  Canada.  With  Antislavery  and  Reform 
papers,"  Massachusetts  Ploughman,  29  September  1 866, 
3:2. 

"This  volume  we  believe  completes  the  collection  of  the 
writings  of  that  thoughtful  and  somewhat  eccentric  mind.  The 
journey  in  Canada  occupies  about  one  third  of  the  book,  and 
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the  rest  is  devoted  to  papers  on  questions  of  the  day,  and  critical 
writings.  Thoreau  has  many  admirers,  and  such  will  be  delighted 
with  this  collection  of  his  last  known  writings.  Although  to  some 
extent;  the  public  interest  in  some  of  the  subjects  has  now  passed 
away,  they  will  be  read  as  productions  of  a  man  of  strong  and 
decided  opinions,  and  of  considerable  talent." 

747a  "New  Books,"  review  of  A  Yankee  in  Canada,  Cincinnati 

Commercial,  2  October,  1866,  4:3. 

The  reviewer  notes  that  the  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  the  trip  of  "the  eccentric  philosopher"  to  Canada,  while 
the  second  half  "is  taken  up  with  various  lectures  and  essays, 
violently  radical  in  the  days  when  even  here  to  be  an  Abolitionist 
was  to  be  ostracised.  " 


"The  best  part  of  the  book  is  the  Antislavery  and  Reform 
Papers.  Among  these  we  name  as  rich  and  racy — Slavery  in 
Massachusetts,  Civil  Disobedience,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  his 
Works,  Life  Without  Principle,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  John 
Brown." 


1867 


770a  Sordello.  "Lectures  in  New  England:  Lyceum  System — 
What  is  Needed,"  New  York  Evening  Post,  Semi-  Weekly,  5 
February  1867,4:3. 
"The  plainest  talkers  we  have  ever  had  as  lecturers  may 

be  counted  on  our  fingers:  Theodore  Parker,  Wendell  Phillips, 

Thoreau  and  Emerson." 


755a  "New  Books,"  review  of  ^  Yankee  in  Canada,  Globe 

(Toronto),  22  October  1866,  2:7. 

"Mr.  Thoreau  is  a  noted  Yankee  tourist,  who  seems  to  be  in 
his  element  in  the  most  out  of  the  way  and  inaccessible  places. 
He  describes  well  what  he  sees,  and  writes  books  that  are  both 
readable  and  saleable.  He  visited  'Canada,'  meaning,  by  that 
term,  Montreal  and  Quebec,  in  1850;  and  we  have  in  this  volume 
his  experiences  in  those  cities  and  their  immediate  vicinity.  In 
addition  to  these,  he  gives  us  several  papers  on  anti-slavery 
matters  and  subjects  of  reform,  which  are  at  least  interesting  as 
matters  of  history." 

755b  "Literary  Matters,"  review  oi A  Yankee  in  Canada, 

American  Art  Journal:  A  Weekly  Record  of  Music,  Art  and 
Literature,  25  October  1866,  8. 

When  writing  of  Canada,  Thoreau  "was  a  healthy,  vigorous 
writer,  and  the  present  volume  is  written  in  his  usual  strong 
style;  so  far  as  giving  any  new  information  as  to  the  localities  of 
which  it  treats,  the  book  can  lay  claims  to  but  little  in  the  way 
of  novelty. .  . ."  When  writing  of  reform,  however,  the  work 
"is  altogether  of  a  sectional  character,  and  as  such  demands  no 
notice  fi^om  our  hands." 

756a  Sordello.  "Autumn  Pictures:  October  in  New  England," 
New  York  Evening  Post,  Semi-Weekly,  26  October,  1866, 
4:2. 

"When  the  contemplative  Hawthorne  and  the  faithful 
Thoreau  have  used  their  pens  to  flush  and  warm  our  current 
literature  with  the  tints  and  atmospheres  of  our  New  England 
autumn,  we  may  well  distrust  or  cheapen  the  efforts  of  writers 
who,  with  same  need  of  expression,  face  Nature,  but  to  express 
which  words  have  been,  even  to  the  masters,  so  pale  and  cold." 

759a  "New  Publications,"  review  of  ^4  Yankee  in  Canada,  New 

England  Farmer,  3  November  1866,  2:3. 

The  reviewer  claims  that  the  books  Thoreau  published 
during  his  lifetime  were  less  accessible  than  his  posthumously 
published  works,  which  deal  "less  with  abstract  thought,  and 
more  with  the  actual  and  tangible."  "Mr.  Thoreau  had  a  habit 
of  seeing  exactly  those  things  which  an  ordinary  observer 
would  overlook,  and  of  telling  of  them  in  so  direct  and  graphic 
a  manner,  that  his  descriptions  of  even  the  most  commonplace 
people  and  scenes  are  uniformly  entertaining  and  instructive." 

765a  "Literary  Notices,"  review  of  A  Yankee  in  Canada, 
Ladies  'Repository:  A  Monthly  Periodical,  Devoted  to 
Literature  and  Religion,  26  (December  1866),  757. 


775a  "The  Yankee  in  Canada,"  Zion  's  Herald  and  Wesleyan 

Journal,  10  April  1867,60:4. 

A  review  of  ^  Yankee  in  Canada;  With  Anti-Slavery  and 
Reform  Papers  in  which  the  reviewer  says:  "This  title  ought  to 
have  been  reversed,  as  well  as  the  contents;  for  the  papers  of 
especial  value  are  those  on  slavery.  Here  this  man,  without  faith 
and  without  religion,  found  room  for  his  conscience  to  work." 


1871 


847a  G.  G.  "Letter  fi-om  Boston,"  New  York  Times,  3  June  1871 
5:1-2. 
Passing  reference  to  Thoreau  as  an  "amateur  hermit." 


1876 


949a  "Thoreau,"  American  Cyclopaedia:  A  Popular  Dictionary 
of  General  Knowledge.  Ed.  George  Ripley  and  Charles  A. 
Dana  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1876),  p.  721, 
A  brief  biographical  account  of  Thoreau's  life. 


1882 


1260a  "Books,  Magazines,  Etc,"  Portsmouth  (NH)  Daily 

Chronicle,  13  July  1882,  1:3. 

Brief  note  of  Franklin  B.  Sanborn's  Henry  D.  Thoreau. 
Says  that  Sanborn,  "with  his  readiness  at  biographical  work, 
is  abundantly  suited  to  be  the  biographer  of  one  whose 
characteristics  he  was  so  ardent  an  admirer,  and  with  whom  in 
many  respects  a  bond  of  sympathy  existed." 


1884 


1377a  "Thoreau's  Walden,"  Modern  Review,  5  (Tuly  1884),  616. 
"American  editions  are  not  often  found  on  our  booksellers' 
tables;  and  Mr.  Douglas,  by  republishing  on  this  side  of  the 
water  Thoreau's  most  characteristic  book  .  .  .  has  done  a  real 
service  to  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate  a  fi^esh,  original  book, 
devoted  to  outdoor  life,  full  of  minute,  loving  observation  of 
Nature, — its  whole  texture  interwoven  with  the  thoughts  and 
fancies  of  the  moralist,  poet  and  naturalist.  We  hope  that  Walden 
will  meet  with  a  welcome  which  will  encourage  the  publisher 
to  reissue  here  the  whole  series  of  works  of  the  quaint,  pleasant, 
poetic  egoist." 


1885 
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1892 


1434a  "Tip-End  of  Yankee  Land:  The  Extremity  of  Cape  Cod — 
A  Quaint  and  Historic  Spot,"  Portsmouth  (NH)  Journal  of 
Literature  and  Politics,  31  October  1885,  6:5. 
Author  calls  Cape  Cod  an  "intensely  realistic  book,"  in 
which  "one  can  almost  smell  the  salt  and  hear  the  surf,  and  feel 
the  land  yielding  to  his  tread.  One  who  lives  far  inland  finds  an 
experience  worth  his  journey  in  walking,  with  Thoreau,  along 
the  desolate  seashore,  far  from  every  roof  but  those  of  the  life- 
saving  patrol,  and  by  the  skeletons  of  whales,  and  fi-agments 
of  wrecks  cast  up  by  the  storms."  Reprinted  fi-om  the  Chicago 
Advance  (not  seen). 


1886 


1439a  William  Cushing,  "Thoreau,  Henry  David,"  Initials  and 
Pseudonyms:  A  Dictionary  of  Literary  Disguises  (New 
York:  Thomas  Y  Crowell  &"Co.,  1886),  p.  569. 
Short  biographic  entry  on  Thoreau,  calling  him  "An 

American  eccentric  student  of  nature  and  philosopher." 


1887 


1494a  "Thoreau,"  review  of  Winter,  Public  Opinion:  A 
Comprehensive  Summary  of  The  Press  Throughout  the 
World  On  All  Important  Current  Topics,  10  December  1887, 
215. 

"It  has  been  said  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  that  he  was  a 
philosopher  who  reduced  his  philosophy  to  practice  in  his  daily 
life.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  perfect  harmony  between  his 
outward  life  and  his  theories  concerning  that  sort  of  intellectual 
and  moral  equipoise  which  thinking  men  should  strive  to  attain 
as  the  surest  safeguard  against  error  and  pain.  Thoreau  was 
regarded  by  many  as  a  dreamer,  and  he  undoubtedly  had  much 
of  the  spirit  of  a  recluse.  He  disliked  the  restraints  imposed  by 
social  codes;  in  a  large  degree  he  isolated  himself  irom  society 
and  sought  communion  with  nature  in  her  visible  forms  as  a 
student  of  her  hidden  mysteries.  That  his  heart  was  warm  and 
that  his  mind  was  of  exquisite  mold  no  one  can  doubt  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  this  gifted  man.  In  the 
volume  before  us  are  collected  from  his  journal  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  sketches,  and  a  series  of  reflections  on  natural 
phenomena  which  stamp  their  author  as  a  rare  man  in  many 
ways.  The  book  has  great  merit  and  ought  to  be  widely  read,  as 
we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be." 


1888 


1525a  T[homas]  W[entworth]  H[igginson],  "Women  and  Men: 
The  First  Snow,"  Harper 's  Bazaar,  22  December  1 888,  870. 
"The  literature  of  snow  is  essentially  an  American  literature 
....  And  when  we  come  down  to  modem  literature  we  have 
in  Thoreau's  'Winter  Walk'  and  Emerson's  'Snowstorm'  two 
delineations  in  literary  art  so  perfect  that  future  writers  may 
amplify  but  not  surpass." 


1889 


1689a  "Autumn,"  Public  Opinion:  A  Comprehensive  Summary 
of  The  Press  Throughout  the  World  On  All  Important 
Current  Topics,  1 5  October  1 892,  46. 
"This  volume  completes  the  four  seasons  as  they  are 
pictured  in  Thoreau's  journal.  No  reader  of  either  of  the  other 
volumes  needs  to  have  this  commended  to  his  notice,  or  to  be 
urged  to  read  it.  ...  They  give  one  a  marvelous  impression  of 
how  much  lies  ready  for  his  instruction  and  enjoyment  at  his 
own  door,  if  he  has  only  the  faculty  of  seeing  what  is  before  and 
around  him."  Thoreau's  descriptions  "are  wonderfully  minute, 
accurate  and  inspiring." 

1 696a  "Thoreau,"  International  Cyclopedia:  A  Compendium 
of  Human  Knowledge  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  1892),  p.  400. 
"His  observations  of  natural  phenomena  and  animal  life 

made  him  at  last  an  authority  on  these  subjects,  though  not  in  the 

character  of  a  scientist." 

1895 

1871a  "Personal  Recollections  of  America's  Seven  Great 

?oe\s;'  Arena  73  (December  1895),  13,  18. 

Short  essays  by  several  men.  In  an  essay  on  Emerson,  John 
Chadwick  says  that  after  Thoreau's  death:  "I  have  read  much 
concerning  Thoreau,  but  measured  by  the  large  utterance  of 
[Emerson's  fianeral]  address  it  all  seems  pitifully  frail,  nor  in 
the  words  as  printed  do  I  seem  to  find  all  that  I  heard  in  Music 
Hall  that  day."  In  another  essay,  Sanborn  says  that  when  talking 
to  Emerson:  "We  often  returned  to  the  subject  of  Whitman  in 
after  years,  and  a  few  months  after  Thoreau's  death  in  1 862, 
Emerson  said  to  me  that  he  had  been  impressed  anew,  on  reading 
Thoreau's  Journals  in  manuscript  (as  he  had  been  in  1856,  by 
Thoreau's  account  of  his  interview  with  Whitman),  with  the 
strong  interest  his  Concord  fiiend  had  taken  in  the  vigorous  new 
poet." 

1871b  "A  New  Edition  of  Thoreau's  Cape  Cod,"  Public 
Opinion:  A  Weekly  Journal,  3  December  1 895,  734. 
"It  is  in  commenting  upon  the  inhabitants,  past  and  present, 
that  Thoreau  works  what  is  with  him  a  somewhat  unusual  vein, 
the  humorous.  Especially  of  this  character  are  his  comments  on 
some  of  the  former  ministers  of  the  Cape,  and  their  parishes." 

1896 

1944a  Bradford  Torrey,  "The  Genius  of  Thoreau,"  Public 
Opinion:  A  Weekly  Journal,  3  December  1896,  727-728. 
Reprint  of  item  1939. 

Notes 

'  Editorial  note:  this  is  the  second  half  of  Dicic  Winslow's  archival  work.  See 
the  spring  20 1 1  Bulletin  for  years  spanning  from  years  1 849-63. 


1540a  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  "The  Literature  of  Snow," 
Portsmouth  (NH)  Daily  Chronicle,  12  February  1889,  2:4. 
Quotes  the  conclusion  to  item  1525a  above. 
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At  Willow  Bay,  or  Lily  Bay,  downstream  from  Sunset 
Reach,  the  channel  of  the  Sudbury  River  likely  attains 
its  greatest  breadth  in  its  lower  reach  in  Concord  from 
Fair  Haven  Bay  to  its  confluence  with  the  Assabet  at  Egg  Rock, 
although  the  greatest  spread  of  both  river  and  adjacent  meadow  in 
that  reach  takes  place  elsewhere.  Hemmed  in  by  Dennis's  Lupine 
Promontory  or  Hill  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  river  and  by  the  high 
ground  rising  on  the  easterly  side  to  the  north  and  south  of  Swamp 
Bridge  Brook,  the  riparian  meadows  at  Willow  Bay  appear  yet 
ample  enough  under  a  great  expanse  of  sky.  Black  Willow  copses, 
Salix  nigra,  and  impenetrable  "mangroves"  of  contorted  thickets 
of  Buttonbush,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis,  border  on  the  stream, 
though  extensive  carpets  of  Purple  Loosestrife,  Lythrum  salicaria, 
in  magenta  bloom  have  taken  over  much  of  the  meadows  up  and 
down  river. 

By  Henry  Thoreau's  fiat,  shore  willows  lend  their  name  to  the 
bay  in  this  reach  of  the  river,  its  other  appellation  of  Lily  Bay  lent 
by  the  abundance  on  its  calm  waters  of  Fragrant  or  White  Water- 
lilies,  Nymphaea  odorata,  also  called  Pond-lilies,  which  bloom 
all  summer  long.  Thoreau's  "water  nymph,"  the  bard  exults  in 
this  native  water  lily's  beauty  and  scent,  "How  sweet,  innocent, 
wholesome  its  fragrance!  How  pure  its  white  petals,  though  its  root 
is  in  the  mud."  Other  water-lily  species,  family  Nymphaeaceae, 
thrive  in  the  stream's  sluggish  reaches  as  well  as  in  marshes 
and  shallow  ponds,  mainly  the  very  common  Bullhead-lily  or 
Cow-lily,  also  known  as  Frog-lily  or  Yellow  Pond-lily,  Nuphar 
variegatum,  for  its  globe-like  yellow  blossoms,  and  Water-shield, 
Brassenia  schreberi,  of  the  small,  oval,  and  shiny  peltate  pads, 
shield-like  indeed,  and  inconspicuous  purplish  bloom.  Also  in 
the  Water-lily  family,  the  American  Lotus  or  Nelumbo,  Nelumbo 
lutea,  of  the  handsome  and  luminous  yellow  lotus  blossoms  and 
large  "bowl-shaped"  pads,  grows  rather  in  marshes,  although  a 


Lily  Pad 

Photographer:  Herbert  Gleason. 
From  The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  1906. 


small  colony  thrives  right  in  Sunset  Reach,  by  Hubbard's  Great 
Meadow. 

Not  a  water  lily,  but  a  gentian,  family  Gentianaceae,  the 
Floating-heart,  Nymphoides  cordata,  with  heart-shaped  leaves 
dissembling  as  lily  pads  and  with  white  florets  clustered  in  umbels 
near  the  base  of  the  leaf,  choke  the  water  surface  in  shallow 
backwaters  and  shallow  pools.  In  places.  Duckweed,  Lemna 
spp.,  a  minute  and  teeming  aquatic  weed,  gluts  the  stream  almost 
brink  to  brink  with  its  pale,  phosphorescent  floating  verdure. 
Erect  spikes  of  violet-blue  blossoms,  Pickerelweed,  Pontederia 
cordata,  line  the  margins  of  the  stream.  I  row  my  boat  as  far  as 
the  short,  gravel-bottomed  neck,  Thoreau's  Swift  Place,  upstream 
from  Willow  Bay,  and  farther  upriver  to  Clamshell  Bend,  before 
returning  down  river  to  the  South  Bridge  Boat  House.  The  river 
flows  at  a  quicker  gait  along  the  neck,  which  connects  Sunset 
Reach  to  Willow  Bay. 

The  summer  season  seems  to  reach  its  high  noon  in  mid 
July,  plenteous  and  luxuriant,  and  without  any  trace  of  fatigue, 
dissipation,  or  anticipatory  decay.  Not  one  leaf  appears  to  fade 
in  its  hue.  Not  a  reed,  rush,  or  blade  of  grass  rusts  or  turns  to 
straw.  A  sweet  fragrance  wafts  over  the  water  as  I  row  along 
the  "mangroves"  of  Buttonbush,  whose  sprightly,  nectar-filled 
creamy-white  small  balls  of  tubular  blossoms,  which  give  the 
plant  its  old  "Honey  Balls"  name,  rise  like  pompons  on  pins  above 
the  bushes'  dark  green  foliage,  each  leaf  glossy  and  prim  and  of 
perfect  cut. 

Seeking  a  shady  respite  from  the  sun,  I  tuck  my  boat  under 
a  Black  Willow  aslant  the  water,  collecting  my  thoughts  and 
meditating  on  the  moment's  largesse.  An  Eastern  Kingbird, 
Tyrannus  tyrannus,  perches  on  a  willow  branch  by  the  river's 
brink,  from  which  it  forays  to  snatch  flying  meals  in  mid  air,  always 
returning  to  the  same  lookout  post.  A  Red-winged  Blackbird, 
Agelaius  phoeniceus,  sings  from  the  willow  coverts,  that  o-ka-lee 
strain,  as  it  displays  its  brilliant  red-and-yellow  buntings  on  half- 
distended  wings — not  the  proper  colors  for  Bastille  Day! 


Fair  Haven  Bay 

Photographer:  Herbert  Gleason. 

From  The  Writings  of  Henr\  D.  Thoreau,  1906. 


10        

Thoreau's  Impact  on  a  Young  Life 

Debra  J.  Enzenbacher 

This  article  explores  the  relationship  between  Henry  David 
Thoreau"s  mastervvork  fValden,  the  impact  of  his  writing, 
and  the  age  at  which  readers  are  first  exposed  to  his  ideas. 
In  particular,  I  am  interested  in  whether  the  age  at  which  young 
people  are  exposed  to  Walden  affects  the  extent  to  which  its 
contents  are  internalized,  carried  forth,  or  acted  upon  in  their 
lives.  While  this  is  highly  subjective  turf  and  not  an  empirical 
study,  the  enduring  appeal  of  Thoreau  intrigues  me. 

At  the  2010  Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering,  I  presented 
a  paper,  "Thoreau,  Transcendentalism  and  One  Woman's  Search 
for  Meaning  at  the  South  Pole."  In  it,  I  reflected  on  the  enormous 
influence  that  Walden  has  had  on  my  life,  fi^om  my  first  reading  of 
it  to  my  decision  to  winter  in  Antarctica  and  choice  of  career  as  an 
academic.  That  led  me  to  speculate  how  others  at  the  Gathering 
first  came  to  know  of  Thoreau  and  his  writings  and  at  what  age  each 
person  in  the  audience  first  made  a  connection  between  Thoreau 
the  man,  how  he  lived  his  life,  and  any  of  his  great  works. 

Do  the  writings  of  Thoreau  appeal  to  readers  due  to  their 
need  to  connect  with  their  en\  ironment  and  nature  itself,  or  is  the 
process  boosted  somehow  due  to  the  stage  of  life  in  which  they 
first  encounter  his  ideas?  It  may  be  even  more  crucial  now  for 
young  people  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  cycles  in  nature,  especially 
as  conflicting  media  coverage  of  climate  change  and  global 
warming  gathers  apace.  How  can  we  expect  younger,  less  trained 
minds  to  make  sense  of  the  w  orld  w  ithout  some  useful  tools  and 
equipment?  In  that  sense,  does  Walden  provide  a  helpfial  means 
by  which  to  decode  or  demystify  some  of  the  vexing  elements  of 
current  en\  ironmental  discourse? 

In  my  case,  I  knew  I  wanted  an  equixalent  experience  in 
nature  before  I  finished  reading  Walden.  Immediately,  I  w  anted  to 
confront  nature  head  on,  on  its  own  terms,  and  to  no  longer  live 
according  to  others'  beliefs  about  nature,  but  to  live  by  my  own, 
and  to  allow  it  to  test  me,  to  see  of  what  I  was  made,  and  what  I 
would  become.  I  wanted  a  big  life,  one  like  no  other  and  had  an 
inkling  of  how  to  make  it  happen.  It  was  as  though  I  was  given  a 
clearer  window  to  the  world,  shown  a  new  way  to  live,  and  could 
navigate  with  different  tools  and  equipment  than  I  would  ha\e 
done  before.  Might  I  ha\e  missed  that  had  I  not  been  exposed  to 
the  key  ideas  in  that  book  that  I  needed  to  live  my  best  life? 

Walden  taught  me  to  delight  in  small  things,  be  resourcefijl, 
value  the  land  and  all  it  yields,  treasure  companionship,  think 
deeply,  live  hard,  and  hold  fast  to  my  beliefs.  It  revealed  how  to 
celebrate  what  is  under  my  own  skin  and  w  ithin  my  cranium.  It 
gave  me  permission  to  be  a  rugged  individual,  the  non-conformist 
I  have  always  been  at  heart  and  remain  to  this  day.  For  these 
reasons,  I  refer  to  TTioreau,  as  I  did  in  my  talk,  as  the  best  friend 
I  never  met. 

How  do  you  thank  someone  you  will  never  meet  for  changing 
your  life  in  a  profound  and  meaningful  way,  someone  who  makes 
your  life  better?  Being  at  peace  with  myself  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  wild  places  while  re-entering  the  fray  as  it  were  (coming 
back  into  market-driven,  consumer-oriented  society)  has  never 
been  an  easy  fit  for  me.  Part  of  what  I  have  rejected  is  the  cluster 
of  things  we  do  not  need.  Thoreau  allowed  me  as  a  teenager  to 
identify  this  fact  and  saved  me  valuable  time  and  energy  by  so 
doing.  For  that,  I  shall  always  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

My  well-thumbed  copy  of  Walden  and  Civil  Disobedience  is 
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in  tatters,  yet  I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  it.  In  its  pages  rest  some  of 
the  most  profound  truths  and  simple  reminders  that  guide  me  on 
my  way  through  the  maze  that  is  life.  Trying  to  imagine  my  life 
w  ithout  that  Thoream  ian  foundation  of  my  teenage  years  is  like 
tr\'ing  to  imagine  not  feeling  a  sense  of  awe  and  wonder  while 
gazing  up  at  the  stars,  out  to  sea,  or  on  the  rain  forest  canopy  from 
below.  It  cannot  be  done  easily,  nor  is  it  desired. 

For  me,  reading  Thoreau  as  a  teenager,  at  just  the  right  time 
when  I  was  impressionable  (though  becoming  more  self-aw  are  by 
the  day)  has  been  one  of  the  best  uses  of  my  time  on  earth,  a  crucial 
experience  in  forging  my  personal  identity',  and  has  afforded  me 
peace  of  mind  in  know  ing  that  although  we  have  ne\er  met,  I  have 
had  a  friend  for  life  in  Thoreau. 

Should  we  encourage  more  young  people  to  read  Thoreau  so 
they  can  gaze  on  his  world  and  allow  him  to  enlighten  and  inform 
their  li\  es  and  the  sense  they  make  of  the  w  orld?  If  Walden  is 
accessed  on  an  e-book  reader,  w  ould  it  not  still  impart  its  insights 
and  imderstandings  gleaned  from  years  of  careflil  obser\ation, 
contemplation,  and  reflection  in  a  bygone  era?  To  how  many 
youths  ha\  e  you  gi\  en  a  copy  of  Walden  this  year,  this  month, 
ever?  Do  you  speak  Thoreau's  name  in  your  household?  Do  you 
quote  him  in  company?  Does  he  live  through  you  in  other  ways? 
If  so,  how? 

A  few  years  ago,  I  sent  a  copy  of  Walden  through  the  post 
to  my  friend's  teenage  son  in  Nebraska.  His  name  is  Jake,  and 
he  is  a  fine  lad.  Ha\ing  kept  in  touch  with  my  college  volleyball 
teammate  Ellen  for  years,  I  knew  that  she  and  her  husband  Gene 
were  raising  two  sons  on  their  farm  and  that  they  li\ed  off  the  land. 
I  figured  that  Jake  might  enjoy  reading  about  how  a  man  from  a 
different  time  related  to  the  land  in  another  part  of  the  country.  I 
wondered  what  he  would  make  of  my  favorite  title  though  I  never 
asked  him  directly:  I  just  sent  him  a  book.  That  is  all  it  was.  It 
seems  so  simple  a  thing  to  do,  yet  I  ha\  e  not  done  it  for  others. 
Now  I  w onder,  why  not? 

I  ordered  Walden  from  my  local  bookseller  in  the  UK  where 
I  was  Ii\ing  at  the  time.  At  last  the  book  arrived.  I  wTote  an 
accompanying  note  and  enclosed  it  in  the  small  parcel.  It  was  nice 
to  see  the  label  read  Jake  Nelson.  For  many  years  it  w ould  ha\e 
said  Ellen  Nelson,  but  this  one  had  a  different  purpose.  It  was 
my  attempt  to  reach  out  to  a  young  person  I  would  ne\ er  get  to 
know  unless  I  made  the  effort.  With  Mahatma  Gandhi's  quote  in 
the  back  of  mind,  "be  the  change  you  want  to  see  in  the  world,"  I 
queued  to  post  the  parcel  with  Royal  Mail  in  England. 

I  am  not  sure  how  long  it  took  to  reach  Jake,  but  e\  entually  I 
learned  that  it  arri\  ed.  Oxer  time,  I  learned  that  the  Nelson  family 
would  discuss  some  of  the  ideas  in  the  book  in  the  household  on 
occasion.  Might  some  of  the  ideas  be  taking  hold  in  yoimg  Jake's 
mind?  Ellen  and  I  w ould  talk  on  the  phone  once  or  rs\ice  a  year 
and  that  was  that.  Once  I  asked  Ellen  if  she  reckoned  Jake  might 
be  interested  in  a  student  membership  in  The  Thoreau  Societ\'  and 
she  said,  "Yes."  It  seemed  a  good  idea,  one  that  could  build  on  the 
influence  Walden  may  have  had.  He  thanked  me  by  email  when 
the  first  copy  of  the  Bulletin  reached  him.  It  was  so  pleasing  to 
know  he  w  as  reading  it  and  to  learn  of  his  other  successes  as  he 
grew. 

I  will  leave  you  w ith  these  questions:  as  the  adults  in  society, 
are  we  doing  all  we  can  to  encourage  the  next  generation  to  read 
the  books  that  ha\e  benefited  us  so  well?  Great  works  enrich  our 
minds  and  our  li\es.  Ought  we  to  share  them  a  bit  more  often 
than  we  do  at  present?  If  each  person  reading  this  Bulletin  were 
to  give  one  teenager  in  their  life  a  copy  of  their  favorite  Thoreau 
title,  what  ripples  might  be  made  and  what  lasting  effects  might 
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they  have?  What  if  that  one  small  act  has  the  capacity  to  instill  or 
to  confirm  a  sense  of  self-worth  in  a  young  person,  a  feeling  that 
they  are  thought  of  with  regard  and  cared  for  by  an  elder?  Is  there 
the  slightest  possibility  that  a  young  person's  interest  might  be 
sparked  to  find  that  you  thought  so  highly  of  a  written  work  that 
a  copy  of  it  was  bestowed  upon  them?  Make  haste.  As  Thoreau 
wrote  in  Walden,  "[h]ow  many  a  man  has  dated  a  new  era  in  his 
life  fi"om  the  reading  of  a  book?" 

The  reason  I  am  asking  you  to  consider  giving  a  copy  of 
your  favorite  Thoreau  title  to  a  teenager  is  because  it  has  been 
a  wonderfiil  experience  for  me  to  learn  that  the  small  gift  of  one 
book  has  impacted  another  person's  life.  How  many  teenagers 
agree  to  write  an  essay,  something  Jake  has  done  in  this  Bulletin, 
on  account  of  something  done  for  them  by  a  person  living  overseas 
and  for  which  they  receive  no  class  credit?  We  all  have  the  capacity 
to  change  the  lives  of  those  around  us  in  positive  ways.  Thoreau 
has  done  it  for  generations  of  people.  How  about  you? 

Before  he  heads  off  to  university  in  the  fall,  I  hope  Jake  will 
pass  on  a  copy  of  Walden  to  his  younger  brother,  Ethan.  Wherever 
Jake's  fijture  takes  him,  I  feel  sure  of  one  thing:  he  could  have  no 
firmer  foundation  in  life  than  fi-om  his  hardworking  and  loving 
parents,  solid  community  life,  faith,  and  every  good  book  he  has 
read  thus  far,  including  Walden.  The  world  waits  to  see  what  he 
makes  of  his  own  thoughts  and  ideas  as  well;  he  is  wished  every 
success. 


Roland  Robbins  with  Cairn  Stone  at  Thoreau  House  Site,  Walden  Pond. 

From  the  Thoreau  Society  Archives 
(The  Thoreau  Society  Collections  at  the  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods) 
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A  Thoreau  Inspired  Teenage  Life 

Jake  Nelson 

The  intricacies  found  within  our  beautiful  world  are  not  only 
inspiring,  but  also  define  the  true  depths  of  our  connection 
with  nature.  Over  the  course  of  my  high  school  career,  my 
appreciation  for  the  high  plains  of  Western  Nebraska  has  evolved 
into  an  ever-increasing  awareness  of  the  immense  vastness  and 
complex  relationships  in  nature.  This  realization  can  be  attributed 
to  a  sincere  appreciation  for  the  works  of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 
I  first  encountered  Thoreau  in  the  eighth  grade  through  two  of 
my  mother's  fiiends.  The  first.  Dr.  Debra  Enzenbacher,  offered 
me  a  gift  student  membership  to  the  Thoreau  Society  and  sent 
me  the  book  Walden.  The  second  person  was  a  retired  English 
high  school  teacher,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Holloway,  who  offered  me  her 
study  materials  and  teacher's  notes  for  Walden  and  challenged  me 
to  complete  the  course.  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  augmented 
Mrs.  HoUoway's  study  guides.  My  Thoreau  Society  membership 
has  enhanced  my  understanding  of  Thoreau's  works  and  has  set 
me  at  right  angles  to  the  self-centered  attitude  of  the  teenage 
mind.  I  began  to  examine  my  role  in  the  stewardship  of  our  family 
ranch.  The  enormity  of  the  task  spurred  me  to  read,  examine,  and 
learn  all  I  could  about  the  particular  ecosystems  that  make  up 
our  family  farm  and  ranch  lands.  The  outcome  of  my  research 
enriched  my  vision  as  an  artist,  a  musician,  public  speaker,  and 
author.  I  am  convinced  that  one  can  never  stop  learning  and  the 
simplest  designs  in  nature  can  teach  a  lesson. 

One  afternoon  in  the  summer  of  2007,  when  I  was  fourteen, 
after  the  completion  of  Mrs.  HoUoway's  "Thoreau  Challenge,"  I 
was  perched  on  the  highest  hill  in  our  pasture.  The  south  side  of 
the  hill  contained  remnants  of  an  old  homestead.  The  crumbled 
foundation  was  all  that  was  left  to  mark  the  investment  of 
someone's  hopes  and  dreams.  I  imagined  they  chose  that  site  for 
the  breathtaking  view  of  prairie  and  lodgepole  pines.  However, 
that  site  also  faces  fierce  winds  that  blast  up  the  valley  scouring 
the  hillsides.  This  is  an  arid,  desert-like  region.  What  could  have 
those  homesteaders  possibly  believed  would  grow  here?  As  I  sat 
there  and  thought  and  let  my  eyes  drift  to  the  far  horizon,  I  was 
inspired  to  write  the  following  poem. 

My  Pasture 

I'm  not  the  first  to  set  foot  on  these  hills 

I  am  not  the  first  to  cast  my  eyes  upon  this  rustling  sea  of  grass 

I  am  not  the  first  to  behold  this  sky  of  deep  blue  and  white 

No,  I  am  not  the  first 

In  the  beginning  came  the  Indians,  following  the  mighty  bison 

Succeeding  them  journeyed  the  homesteaders,  traveling  by  hoof 

and  wagon 

Then  came  the  stagecoach  and  railway,  which  spanned  the 

newborn  nation 
These  both  brought  forth  people  to  civilize  the  wilderness 

And  settle  this  prairie,  the  Lord's  great  creation 

Now,  as  I  gaze  at  my  pasture,  at  this  gateway  to  the  past 

I  see  teepees,  buffalo,  wagons  and  ox,  fenceless  grass  and  rolling 

plains 

And,  as  this  compelling  scene  wavers  and  fades,  I  tell  myself 

"Someday,  far  from  now,  someone  else  will  behold  these  sights 

And  will  silently  say  to  themselves,  "No,  I  am  not  the  first" 
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"My  Pasture"  was  published  in  the  2007  With  Honors 
Poetry  Collection  and  was  the  focus  for  my  presentation,  "Five 
Generations  of  Conservation,"  that  I  de\eloped  for  the  2008 
Louis\ille  International  Societ>'  for  Range  Management  High 
School  Presentation  Competition.  The  underlying  inspiration  for 
my  presentation  came  from  Thoreau's  Walden.  Thoreau's  detailing 
of  how  li\ing  close  to  nature  can  re\ eal  the  most  important 
truths  about  life  became  integrated  into  the  core  of  my  thinking. 
Thoreau  ga\e  me  perspective  into  the  environmental  significance 
of  my  pasture  and  the  life  it  supports.  Grass  was  not  just  "grass," 
it  was  Downy  Brome.  Little  Bluestem,  and  Prairie  Sandreed. 
Trees  were  not  simply  bark  and  needles,  but  an  integral  part  in 
the  hierarchy  of  nature,  as  ants,  birds,  and  porcupines  depend  on 
these  trees  for  their  existence.  The  sandstone  sculptures  \\  ere  no 
longer  mere  obstacles,  but  wind  worn  ancients  pro\  iding  habitats 
for  di\erse  groups  of  animal  and  plant  life.  My  study  of  Thoreau 
definitely  held  me  in  good  stead  as  I  conversed  with  hundreds  of 
professionals  that  attended  the  Society  for  Range  Management 
Con\ention  and  learned  about  conser\ation  efforts  around  the 
world.  I  placed  third  in  the  presentation  competition.  Later  in 
2008.  I  also  earned  the  coveted  Premier  Presenter  Award  at  the 
Nebraska  State  Fair  with  my  stewardship  presentation. 

Before  I  became  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau,  I  would  ride  my  horse  through  our  pasture  fairly  oblivious 
to  my  surroundings,  thinking  mostly  of  the  windmills  that  needed 
to  be  checked  or  wondering  why  the  herd  bulls  were  not  with  the 
herd.  Preoccupied  as  I  was,  feelings  of  peace  and  contentment 
and  a  wonderful  sense  of  freedom  were  \'ery  pre\alent.  After 
my  initial  reading  of  Walden,  I  became  acutely  interested  in  the 
creatures  that  inhabited  our  pastures.  I  signed  up  for  the  Nebraska 
Range/Range  Management  Camp  as  a  means  of  learning  more 
about  conser\ation  and  stewardship.  As  I  gained  knowledge,  I 
also  learned  to  appreciate  the  interesting  personalities  encountered 
on  my  rides.  Sometimes  I  would  see  an  enormous  owl,  gliding 
amongst  the  tips  of  the  trees  and  I  would  alter  my  course  to  see 
where  he  landed  and  why.  Absolutely  fearless,  the  owl  would 
merely  stare  at  me  and  my  horse.  My  dog,  howe\er,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  golden  eyes.  Somehow  feeling  the  gaze,  Lily 
would  slink  closer  to  my  horse's  shadow,  not  leaving  until  some 
innate  sense  told  her  that  the  danger  was  past. 

Thoreau's  influence  has  also  helped  with  articles  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Nebraska  Range  Society  and  the  Scottsblnjf 
Star  Herald  on  water  conservation  issues,  essays  in  school,  and 
especially  this  last  year  with  scholarship  applications.  Many  of 
the  applications  requested  a  personal  statement  or  essay  about  my 
goals.  My  studies  of  Thoreau  helped  immeasurably  as  I  described 
the  high  plains  of  western  Nebraska  and  my  goals  for  the  future. 
One  of  the  premiere  national  scholarships  was  awarded  to  me 
this  spring — the  2011  Horatio  Alger  Scholarship.  The  Horatio 
Alger  Scholar  Awards  were  conducted  April  6'^  through  the  lO'*" 
and  included  five  days  of  conferences  w  ith  adult  Horatio  Alger 
Members.  I  personally  spoke  w  ith  Supreme  Court  Justice  Clarence 
Thomas,  George  Lucas,  Da\id  Sokol,  and  astronaut  Dr.  Buzz 
Aldrin.  The  funds  pro\ided  by  the  scholarship  are  augmented  by 
the  dedicated  support  of  Horatio  Alger  Members  to  mentor  and 
assist  Horatio  Alger  Scholars  wherever  they  might  be  in  life. 

Aside  from  forming  a  deeper  appreciation  of  nature,  and  the 
improvement  of  my  writing  skills,  Thoreau  has  aided  in  defining 
how  I  live  my  life.  In  his  writings,  Thoreau  often  associates 
events  in  his  life  at  Walden  Pond  with  the  concept  of  transcending 
society.  This  has  proven  essential  in  my  life  and  has  given  me  new 
perspectives  on  success  and  opportunity.  I  have  been  inspired  to 
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step  outside  the  confines  of  what  is  usually  classified  as  "typical 
teenage"  behavior.  I  believe  Thoreau  would  find  a  high  school 
hallway  the  epitome  of  running  the  gauntlet  (Walden,  The 
Village)  with  precious  few^  "gaps  in  the  fence"  for  escape.  So  I 
make  the  best  of  my  surroundings  and  focus  on  exploring  this 
amazing  planet,  and  set  stiff  goals  for  myself.  Last  summer,  for 
example,  I  earned  my  pilot's  license.  I  do  belie\ e  Thoreau  v\ould 
ha\e  reveled  in  the  bird's  eye  view  of  the  Platte  River's  silvery 
skein  of  reflected  light  as  it  weaves  an  intricate  braid  through  the 
Nebraska  Plains.  I  enjoy  music,  painting,  and  science;  all  of  which 
ha\e  roots  imbedded  in  the  philosophy  of  e\er  broadening  one's 
horizons  while  simultaneously  looking  at  ever  smaller  pieces  of 
the  whole.  My  goal  is  to  lead  a  singular  life,  ftill  of  learning  and 
discovery.  I  hope  my  work  leads  to  a  larger  good.  This  has  been 
Thoreau's  greatest  legacy  upon  my  perspective  of  the  world. 
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Flint's  Bridge. 

Photographer:  Alfred  Hosmer. 

From  the  Lewis  C.  Dcmes  Collection 
at  the  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 
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President's  Column 


Transitions 


Tom  Potter 


As  I  approach  the  conclusion  of  my  six-year  term  as  president 
(I  am  humbled  by  the  fact  that  only  Raymond  Adams 
had  a  longer  presidency),  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
witness  a  number  of  changes  or,  if  you  will,  transitions.  At  the 
Annual  Gathering,  I  spoke  of  some  of  the  special  friendships 
that  I  ha\'e  had  the  opportunity  to  experience.  I  want  to  mention 
se%eral  that  I  cherish,  in  part  Ijecause  of  the  quality  of  character 
that  they  represent. 

At  the  Gathering  my  list  was  a  lengthy  one;  here  an 
abbreviation  that  I  hope  reflects  in  part  the  quality  of  people  in 
our  organization.  One  to  whom  I  often  ha\e  turned  for  advice 
and  support  is  Bob  Hudspeth,  a  most  reasonable  gentleman,  solid 
and  steady.  Another  is  Beth  Witherell,  so  willing  to  share  her 
knou  ledge  of  the  history  of  the  Society,  the  Princeton  Edition, 
and  Thoreau  in  general.  Then  of  course,  there  is  Jones  Veery  (you 
know  who  you  are),  al\\ays  steady  with  good  legal  ad\ice  and 
ever  ready  for  another  meeting  in  the  lounge  at  the  Concord  Inn. 
More  recently  I  have  had  a  chance  to  get  to  better  know  Kevin 
Van  Anglen.  His  intellect  and  incredible  sense  of  humor  (often 
beyond  my  grasp)  are  joys  to  experience.  Of  course,  our  incoming 
President,  Groucho,  a.k.a.  Michael  Schleifer,  always  brings  any 
headiness  one  might  have  quickly  down  to  earth.  I  am  sure  our 
styles  are  different,  but  the  end  result  will  be  a  continued  effort  to 
build  the  solid  foundation  of  our  organization.  And  I  must  again 
acknowledge  Joe  and  Verona  Wheeler,  in  my  mind  the  first  family 
of  the  Thoreau  Societ>'  this  past  decade  for  their  efforts  to  see  the 
Birth  House  dream  come  true.  In  that  same  vein,  Loma  Mack's 
gracious  hospitality  always  made  the  Gathering  special  for  those 
of  us  who  roomed  in  her  and  John's  historic  home  and/or  enjoyed 
the  back  yard  at  the  receptions. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  I  ha\  e  witnessed  the  loss  of  some 
very  special  members  who  brought  scholarship,  energ>',  and 
exceptional  financial  support  to  the  Society.  I  cannot  ruminate  on 
the  Society  without  them  coming  to  the  center  of  my  thoughts.  To 
mention  just  a  few  must  include  Brad  Dean,  Ed  Schofield,  John 
Mack,  John  Chateauneuf  and  Malcolm  Ferguson.  In  addition,  we 
lost  a  Past  President  and  also  a  fellow  scholar  and  fi-iend  of  Walter 
Harding. 

Other  activities  of  note  during  my  tenure  as  president  include 
finally  moving  our  office  and  Henry  back  to  the  birthplace. 
Improvements  were  made  at  the  Gatherings  with  the  addition  of  a 
wonderful  new  sound  system,  via  gracious  donations  of  U\  o  of  the 
Indiana  contingent.  We  witnessed  changes  in  editorship  of  both 
the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  and  the  Concord  Saunterer.  With 
those  changes  came  new  energies  and  ideas  which  maintained  the 
quality  of  effort  of  those  who  had  preceded  them. 

Of  course,  we  all  witnessed  the  transition  of  leadership  as  Jane 
Gordon  moved  to  a  new  position  and  while  doing  so  counseled  me 
on  the  qualities  inherent  in  the  person  of  Mike  Frederick  for  the 
position  of  Executive  Director.  I  took  her  at  her  word  and  quickly 
realized  the  value  of  her  wisdom.  Mike  has  devoted  his  time  and 
personal  resource  to  the  task  of  seeing  that  the  Society  maintain  its 
historic  and  significant  role  as  a  credible  organization  in  the  eyes 
of  the  literary,  academic,  and  popular  marketplace.  This  has  not 
been  an  easy  task,  yet  he  has  done  it  with  grace  and  sensitively  to 
all  parties  involved.  Working  closely  with  the  Board  of  Directors, 
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he  has  moved  the  Society  ever  closer  to  the  magic  moment  of 
operating  in  the  black.  He  has  redefined  our  organization  and 
office  to  that  end.  We  are  in  a  better  financial  position  than  we 
have  been  in  a  number  of  years.  Although  Mike's  efforts  continue, 
we  are  not  there  yet. 

This  is  where  you  come  in.  Many  have  been  generous  beyond 
request  as  we  try  to  pound  the  red  ink  into  black.  But  we  still 
need  everyone  to  reach  a  little  deeper.  We  are  so  close!  I  would  be 
honored  to  lea^•e  this  office  of  President  thinking  that  we  finally 
reached  our  goal.  Mike  has  work  tirelessly  with  the  Finance 
Committee  as  they  pour  o\  er  the  books  always  looking  for  that 
last  dime  to  save.  If  you  happen  to  have  a  few  extra  dimes  we 
could  use  them.  Not  all  of  us  can  reach  as  deep  as  some.  We  have 
been  blessed  with  generosity  by  people  that  you  know  and  admire 
while  at  the  Annual  Gathering.  If  you  can,  join  them  in  this  push. 

There  will  be  more  changes  over  the  next  few  years;  we  will 
see  some  friends  and  supporters  join  Henry  in  "smooth  sailing." 
There  will  be  others  who  open  up  new  avenues  of  scholarship. 
New  friendships  will  emerge.  I  look  forward  to  sharing  my 
remaining  years  with  Thoreauvian  friends  and  colleagues  that  I 
have  met  from  all  comers  of  the  world. 

Notes  from  Concord 

Michael  J.  Frederick,  Executive  Director 

For  the  past  tv\o  years.  The  Thoreau  Society  has  celebrated 
"Then  and  Now"  themes  during  the  Armual  Gatherings, 
which  have  focused  on  Transcendentalism  and  Thoreau's 
Environmental  Ethos,  two  key  aspects  of  his  worldview.  Building 
upon  the  previous  two  years,  next  year  the  Society  will  be 
celebrating  150  years  of  Thoreau's  legacy,  with  emphasis  on  his 
life  and  works  and  how  they  have  been  received  by  readers  ever 
since  his  death  in  1862. 

As  anyone  who  has  attended  knows,  there  is  something  for 
everyone  at  the  Annual  Gathering,  with  events  ranging  from  panel 
discussions,  to  lectures,  to  walks,  and  to  amiable  entertainment. 
We  encourage  you  to  forward  proposals  for  talks,  panels,  or  events 
to  The  Thoreau  Society  Annual  Gathering  Committee  c/o  mike. 
frederick@thoreausociety.org  or  to  341  Virginia  Road.  Concord. 
MA.  If  you  would  like  to  discuss  an  idea  with  me  by  phone,  1 
can  be  reached  directly  at  978-369-5319.  Submissions  are  due 
December  7,  201 1 .  The  2012  gathering  will  take  place  beginning 
on  Thoreau's  birthday  Thursday  July  12,  with  a  foil  four  days  of 
events  being  planned  throughout  Concord. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  invite  all  Thoreau  Society 
members  to  consider  sending  submissions  to  The  Thoreau  Society- 
Bulletin  and  the  Concord  Saunterer:  A  Journal  of  Thoreau 
Studies.  The  Bulletin  is  happy  to  print  information  about  Thoreau 
and  Concord  in  the  Notes  and  Queries  section.  We  also  wish 
to  continue  providing  the  most  up-to-date  and  comprehensive 
bibliographical  content  on  Thoreau  in  the  Bibliography  section, 
which  has  been  ongoing  since  the  earliest  Bulletins.  We  welcome 
a  wide  range  of  content,  whether  relating  to  Thoreau's  principles 
today  as  practiced  in  your  own  life  and  work,  or  whether  you 
would  like  to  publish  a  scholarly  article.  The  Saunterer  publishes 
longer  articles  with  a  focus  on  scholarship  and  well-developed 
content  suitable  for  publication  in  an  annual  journal. 

Submissions  for  the  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin  can  be  sent  to 
Kurt  Moellering  at  kurt.moellering@thoreausociety.org. 

Submissions  for  the  Concord  Saunterer  can  be  sent  to  Kristen 
Case  at  kristen. case(2)maine.edu. 
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Notes  &  Queries 

Kurt  Moellering 

Thanks  to  all  who  contributed  to  TSB  275.  Michael 
Gionfriddo  is  an  independent  scholar  and  writer  with  an 
interest  in  nineteenth-century  American  literature,  medical 
history,  and  present-day  literary  fiction.Richard  E.  Winslow  III 
is  a  maritime/marine/naval  historian  with  books  on  the  Civil  War 
and  the  Portsmouth  (NH)  naval  shipyard.  J.Walter  Brain  lives 
in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  at  a  crow's  call  from  Walden  Woods. 
Jake  Nelson  is  a  teenager  from  western  Nebraksa  who  has  used 
Thoreau's  Walden  to  gain  a  deeper  understanding  of  nature  and 
life  as  a  teenager,  and  he  is  currently  a  freshman  at  the  University 
of  Saint  John's  in  central  Minnesota.  Dr.  Debra  Enzenbacher  is 
a  human  geographer  and  an  Associate  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Social  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Brunei  Darussalam 
(debra.enzenbacher@ubd.edu.bn);  she  is  a  polar  specialist  with  a 
newfound  interest  in  rain  forests. 

We  have  a  number  of  Thoreau  sightings  in  Maine  sent  to  us 
from  Jym  St.  Pierre.  In  the  July  1  Bangor  METRO,  an  article  by 
Melanie  Brooks,  "Staycationland,"  mentions  Moosehead  Lake  as 
one  of  the  best  places  in  the  Bangor  Metro  area  to  visit.  Brooks 
mentions  that  "Henry  David  Thoreau  explored  this  region  of  Maine 
in  the  mid  1 800s  with  Indian  guides."  Thoreau  is  also  mentioned 
briefly  in  an  article  by  Tom  Hennessey  in  the  September  4  Bangor 
Daily  News,  in  which  Hennessey  recounts  a  day  of  bass-fishing 
and  concludes  with  Thoreau's  quote  that  "many  men  go  fishing 
all  of  their  lives  without  knowing  that  it  is  not  fish  they  are  after." 
The  Natural  Resource  Education  Center  at  Moosehead  Lake 
features  a  Thoreau  link  on  its  website  (www.nrecmoosehead.org) 
that  offers  a  map  of  the  Thoreau- Wabanaki  Trail.  Finally,  Jym 
(and  several  others)  sent  notice  that  Thoreau  had  made  the  cover 
of  July/August  Sierra  magazine.  The  headline  reads:  Thoreau  Was 
Wrong  and  the  article  is  titled  "Silent  Running."  Thoreau,  author 
Daniel  Duane  posits,  was  wrong  about  the  pace  one  should  keep 
while  on  a  nature  walk:  sauntering  may  not  be  the  ideal  speed. 

Michael  Berger  also  sends  two  notes.  First,  he  has  finds  an 
interesting  use  of  Thoreau  in  the  July  25  New  Yorker  article  on 
the  "tiny  house  movement."  Even  though  Thoreau's  cabin  at 
Walden  Pond  would  seem  to  be  wonderfijl  fodder  for  any  such 
article,  and  even  though  the  article's  author.  Alec  Wilkinson,  does 
refer  to  Thoreau,  the  cabin  remains  oddly  unmentioned.  Readers 
do  learn,  however,  that  "In  'Walden,'  Thoreau  describes  one- 
room  houses  owned  by  laborers  who  kept  their  front  doors  open 
for  light."  The  second  sighting  comes  from  a  Brian  Morton  op- 
ed in  the  August  29  New  York  Times.  Morton  begins  the  essay, 
"Falser  Words  Were  Never  Spoken,"  with  a  quote,  attributed  to 
Thoreau,  which  he  found  on  a  coffee  mug:  "Go  confidently  in  the 
direction  of  your  dreams!  Live  the  life  you've  imagined."  Which, 
as  some  of  you  may  know,  Thoreau  never  wrote.  In  Walden, 
Thoreau  does  write,  "I  learned  this,  at  least,  by  my  experiment: 
that  if  one  advances  confidently  in  the  direction  of  his  dreams, 
and  endeavors  to  live  the  life  which  he  has  imagined,  he  will  meet 
with  a  success  unexpected  in  common  hours."  Which  is  close, 
but  not  quite  the  same  thing.  Morton  continues  to  examine  other 
similar  misquotes — ones  that  sound  good  on  bumper  stickers  and 
coffee  mugs,  but  that  are  not  quite  accurate — from  Mohandas 
Gandhi  and  Nelson  Mandela. 

Another  Thoreau  reference  also  comes  to  us  in  the  New 
Yorker.  Clarence  Burley  sends  notice  that  the  August  8  issue 
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features  an  article  by  Elizabeth  Kolbert,  "Life  in  the  Woods." 
According  to  Burley,  the  brief  article  "describes  a  group  hike  up 
Mt.  Greylock  in  commemoration  of  HDT's  1844  climb." 

Richard  Schneider  reminds  us  of  an  online  anthology 
published  in  2009:  Thoreau 's  Legacy:  American  Stories  about 
Global  Warming.  The  online  version  can  be  read  at  http://www. 
ucsusa.org/americanstories/  and  it  is  also  available  in  hardcover 
and  as  an  e-book.  It  features  a  forward  by  Barbara  Kingsolver  and 
is  published  by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  and  Penguin 
Classics 

Thanks  to  Joel  Myerson  for  sending  along  notice  of  a  brief, 
humorous  mention  of  Thoreau  in  the  July  24  book  review  section 
of  the  New  York  Times.  In  the  article  "Why  Authors  Belong  Behind 
Bars,"  Tony  Perrottet  questions  the  effect  of  twenty-first  century 
technologies  on  the  work  habits  of  modem  authors.  In  doing  so  he 
mentions  Thoreau,  wondering,  "These  days,  Walden  Pond  would 
have  Wi-Fi,  and  Thoreau  might  spend  his  days  watching  cute 
wildlife  videos  on  YouTube?" 

Corinne  Smith  writes  that  in  "10  Great  Travel  Destinations 
for  Writers,"  (  found  in  the  September  6  Writer 's  Digest),  Zachary 
Petit  and  Jessica  Strawser  rank  Boston  their  #  1  city  for  writers. 
Their  description  includes  a  side  trip  to  Concord  and  Walden  Pond, 
where  you  should  "get  your  transcendental  on."  The  authors  also 
recommend  reading  Walden  before  they  arrive,  "for  your  moment 
of  nearby  Zen."  Boston  and  Concord  beat  out  nine  remarkable 
cities  for  this  ranking:  London,  Paris,  Rome,  and  Venice;  and 
here  in  the  States,  Key  West,  New  Orleans,  New  York  City,  San 
Francisco,  and  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Corinne  Smith  and  Wayne  Thomas  and  Butch  Keith  all 
(nearly  simultaneously)  sent  word  of  a  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
(August  1 )  by  Peter  Mandel  titled  "Chatting  with  Thoreau  about 
Twitter."  The  article  is  just  what  it  claims  to  be,  beginning, 
"Make  yourself  comfortable,  Mr.  Thoreau.  Some  green  tea?  How 
about  an  organic  protein  bar?  Given  the  demands  of  maintaining 
your  cabin  and  garden,  we're  grateful  you've  agreed  to  test  the 
prototype  of  PodPad — the  exciting  new  Internet  platform,  phone, 
writing  slate,  security  camera  and  baby  monitor  all  in  one." 

Dick  Winslow  sends  two  Thoreau-related  notes.  The  Boston 
Globe  reports  on  July  13  that  a  Chipolte's  restaurant  went  into 
the  Old  Comer  Bookstore,  and  the  Globe  also  ran  an  obituary  for 
Anne  LaBastille  on  July  6,  p.  B12. 

Curator  Leslie  Wilson  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library's 
William  Munroe  Special  Collections  sends  notice  of  the  library's 
forthcoming  fall/winter  exhibition  and  lecture  series  "Collecting 
Transcendentalism,"  a  collaboration  with  the  Joel  Myerson 
Collection  of  Nineteenth-Century  American  Literature  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  The  display  will  be  on  view  in  the 
CFPL  gallery  between  October  28,  201 1  and  January  31,  2012, 
and  will  explore  why  and  how  research  collections  develop  by 
focusing  on  subject  strengths  of  the  two  participating  institutions, 
Thoreau  included.  It  will  be  free  and  open  to  the  public  during 
library  hours.  The  four  accompanying  lectures  will  each  be 
held  in  the  library  lobby  at  5:00  p.m.:  Joel  Myerson  (Carolina 
Distinguished  Professor  of  American  Literature,  Emeritus,  USC) 
offering  a  scholar-collector's  perspective  on  October  30;  David 
Wood  (Curator,  Concord  Museum)  on  collecting  material  culture 
on  November  19;  Mark  Stirling  (proprietor,  Up-Country  Letters) 
providing  a  dealer's  perspective  on  December  10;  and  Leslie 
Morris  (Curator  of  Modem  Books  and  Manuscripts,  Houghton 
Library)  speaking  from  a  curator's  perspective  on  January  21. 
Like  the  exhibition,  the  lectures  are  all  free  and  open  to  the  public. 
A  permanent  online  version  of  the  exhibition  will  be  available  on 
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the  CFPL  website  (\\A\Av.concordlibrary.org). 

Our  final  note  is  a  correction  sent  by  Harry  Beyer.  Beyer 
notes  that  a  couple  of  the  compass  directions  gi\en  in  Joel 
Andrew's  "Swimming  in  Walden  Pond:  Thoreau's  Way  and 
Today,"  published  in  the  Spring  Bulletin,  were  incorrect.  Where 
Andrews  writes,  "On  the  nearby  Red  Cross  Beach  on  Walden' s 
southern  shore,"  Beyer  notes  that  Red  Cross  Beach  is  on  Walden' s 
northern  shore,  near  the  northeast  comer;  Andrew  s  also  mentions 
on  that  the  site  of  Thoreau's  cabin  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  pond, 
but  Beyer  informs  us  that  Thoreau's  cabin  site  is  actually  closer  to 
the  west  end  of  the  pond. 


Call  for  Papers 
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history  informed  and  challenged  literary  scholarship 

on  Thoreau? 

Inquiries  welcome.  Please  submit  one-page  abstracts 

by  March  1,  2012  to:  Rochelle  Johnson  (rjohnson@ 

collegeofidaho.edu). 


The  Thoreau  Societ>  wants  to  hear  from  you. 
Comments,  ideas,  and  suggestions  should  be  sent  to: 

Membership 
The  Thoreau  Society 
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all  non-members  are  heartily  encouraged  to  join. 
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